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Meaningful experience with a work 
of art depends on developing the 
ability to look longer, notice details, 
ask questions, acknowledge personal 
responses, and reflect on the 


meaning of what you see. 
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The Art of Looking at 


Abstract Art 


Abstract art is characterized 
by the intention to go beyond 
an accurate recording of the 
visible world. Working in 

an abstract way opens up 
possibilities that don’t exist 
when the artist is bound to 
imitating the real world. This 
includes the possibility for 
greater expressive power as 
well as for free exploration 

of the elements of the visual 
realm such as colors, lines, 
and shapes. The following 
suggestions and questions may 
provide some guidance for 
looking at and thinking about 
abstract art. To explore some 
of these ideas, select a work 
of abstract work that attracts 


your attention. 


@ Allow yourself to acknowl- 
edge your initial reaction to 
the work of art and to be 
curious about what the artist 
did that caused you to have 


that reaction. 


@ Speculate about why the 
artist chose to create an 
abstract work of art. How 
does the work’s abstractness 
contribute to its impact 


on you? 


Looking aw Art 


m Consider the idea that 
the work of art has a 
personality. How would you 
describe that personality? 
What aspects of the work 
of art contribute to its 


character? 


@ Think about whether or 
not the work of art invites 
contemplation. If it seems 
to, consider why. If it does 


not, consider why not. 


m@ Remember that all art is 
a reflection of the time 
period and culture which 
produced it. Art of the 
20th-century reflects 
cherished ideas about 
originality and the impor- 
tance of individual expres- 
sion in a world of mass 
production and imitation. 
Consider what meaning, 
if any, the artist intended 
for this work of art. What 


does it mean to your 








The Art of Looking at 


Landscape 


The following suggestions 
and questions may provide 
some guidance for looking at 
and thinking about land- 
scapes. To explore some of 
these ideas, select a landscape 


that attracts your attention. 


@ Think about your vantage 
point in relation to the 
scene and why the artist 
created this position 


for you. 


@ Do you feel a part of the 
scene? If so, what did the 
artist do to include you 
in his or her vision? 

OR 

Do you feel like an 
on-looker? If so, what did 
the artist do to keep you 


at a distance? 


@ Imagine stepping into the 
landscape. Where will you 
choose to position 
yourself? Why? Activate 
your senses. Describe 
the atmosphere. Be aware 
of what you SEE, HEAR, 
SMELL, TOUCH, TASTE. 


@ Does the landscape 


include any evidence of 
humanity? Is it obvious or 
subtle? What seems to be 
the human’s relationship 


to the landscape? 


Does the landscape 

seem real, idealized, or 
imaginary? Why? Would 
you say that the landscape 
tends to be descriptive 
(created to capture the 
look of a place) or 
expressive (created to 
capture the feeling of a 
place)? Why? 


Think of a memorable, 
natural setting you have 
experienced in person. 
What made the setting 
memorable? If you could 
artistically recreate this 
setting, what medium 
would you use? Oil paint, 
watercolor, pastels, 
charcoal, pencil, collage? 
What would you choose to 


emphasize? 











Mean ingful experience with a work 


of art depends on developing the 
ability to look longer, notice details, 
ask questions, acknowledge personal 
responses, and reflect on the 


meaning of what you see. 
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The Art of Looking at 


Portraits 


A portrait often involves more 
than merely what a person looks 
like. A portrait can tell us many 
things about the sitter, such as 
his or her personality, national- 
ity, attitudes, interests, and rank. 
Artists use a rich visual vocabu- 
lary to communicate such 
information. Consider the 
following aspects of this artistic 
vocabulary when you look at a 


portrait. 


m Costume: Clothing can make 
a statement about a person. 
In the portrait you’ve 
selected, what clues does the 
clothing provide about the 
personality, nationality, or 


status of the person depicted? 


@ Facial Expression, Posture, 
and Gestures: Notice the 
eyes, eyebrows, mouth, 
throat, forehead, and angle 
of head. Notice the way the 
figure is positioned and what 
he or she is doing with his or 
her hands. Imagine taking 
the position yourself. How 
would you feel? A person’s 
body language can communi- 


cate a lot about his or her 


Looking wArt 


attitude and personality. 
Would you want to meet the 
person in this portrait? Why 


or why not? 


Background and 
Accessories: Look carefully 
at the setting into which the 
figure is placed. Does this 
environment provide you 
with any information about 
the person? Speculate as to 
what specific objects in the 


setting might mean. 


Size and Medium: Is the 
portrait life size or is it 
smaller or larger than life 
size? How does the size of 
the portrait affect your 
response to the person? 
Think about how the 
material the artist used to 
create the portrait contrib- 
utes to what the portrait 
communicates to you. 
Imagine that a painted 
portrait were done instead 
in marble. Speculate how 
your response would 


change, if at all. 


The Art of Looking at 


Stull Life 


The following suggestions and 
questions may provide some 
guidance for looking at and 
thinking about paintings of 
inanimate objects called “stull 
lifes.” To explore some of these 


ideas, select a still life that 


attracts your attention. 





For more information about 
works of art in the Museum's 
collections, visit our Community 
Learning Resource Center or 
Art Reference Library. 





m Take time to look carefully 


at all parts of the sull life. 
As you extend your 
looking, what do you 
discover that was not 


noticeable at first glance? 


Some painters of still lifes 
are fascinated with the play 
of light off the surfaces of 
objects. Do you think the 
artist of this work was 
concerned with this? If so, 


what evidence do you see? 


On a scale from very 
austere to sumptuous, how 
would you describe this 
scene? Why? What type of 
lifestyle do these objects 


represent? 


Speculate about why the 
artist chose these objects. 
Do any of the objects seem 
symbolic? If so, what might 


they represent? 


If you were to create a 
sull life painting, what 
objects would you select? 
Why? How would you 
arrange them? What, if 
anything, would you want 
to communicate through 


your still life? 
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